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NEGROES WITH WHITK SKIN 


By our arbitrary and artificial racial classifications in this 
country, many persons with white skins are classed as Negroes, 
while others with relatively aarker skins are classed as members 
of the so-called “white race.” ‘These ciassifications are not 
absolute, however, since frequent explanations are required to 
show that the ability to achieve on the part of persons with 
mixed blood has been inherited trom ‘‘white” ancestors, while 
all defects of characier refiect Negro heritage. Thus, we see 
that the “white” press extols the accomplishments of recently 
deceased N.A.A.C.P. leader, Walter White, with the explana- 
tion that he was only one-sixty-fourth Negro. 

For one who has seen so many Negroes cross the “color 
line,” and has watched the strange mutations of the genes pro- 
duce a “pure white” infant from a “pure black” mother, it is 
at least interesting to speculate concerning the various degrees 
of “racial purity” frequently expounded. How does a “black 
mother” give only one-sixty-fourth of her blood to one of her 
children who is born with “white skin?” 

Aside from speculations, most individual Negroes, like most 
individuals of all races, seek personal security and success. 
Negroes flee across the “color line’ to escape the burdens of 
prejudice and segregation. Without the color stigma, the 
individual can achieve on the basis of his own merits. In some 
cases, discovery of Negro ancestry returns the fugitive to the 
segregation pattern. In other cases, only the worth of the 
individual has been considered after the discovery of racial 
identity. These latter cases have been few by comparson, but 
the fact of their existence is the point of interest here. 

The story of a Negro President of Georgetown University 
appears in this issue of the Negro History Bulletin. He was 
Patrick Francis Healy. Patrick and his brothers James and 
Alexander were known to be Negroes in the circles of the 
Catholic Church, although only Alexander bore the features of 
a Negro. All three were sent North to escape the racia) preju- 
dice of Georgia and all three rose to high places in the Catholic 
Church 0 the basis of individual merit. 

It would be interesting to discover what has happened to 
all of the thousands of other Negroes who have crossed the 
“color line.”” Have they also achieved more than their brothers 
with darker skins? If so, has this achievement been due mainly 
because of characteristics of the blood or to color prejudice 
based upon ignorance? Here is a virgin field for historical and 
scentific research. 
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A NEGRO PRESIDENT AT GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY SOME EIGHTY YEARS AGO 


(Reprinted from the May, 1949 issue 
of the Catholic Interracialist, with 


revisions and an introduction — at 
the author's persission — by Elio 
Gas peretti ) 


In the biographical sketch that is 
to follow the present introduction, 
Dr. O'Connor writes about a man of 
mixed blood who was ordained to 
the Catholic priesthood in the Jesuit 
order and eventually became presi- 
dent of this country’s oldest Jesuit 
university. Patrick Francis Healy, 
the man in question, was one of the 
trio of brothers who were the first 
Negroes to become priests in the 
United States, one of whom—James 
Augustine Healy—became a bishop. 

Orestes Brownson, a noted Catholic 
convert of the nineteenth century, 
referred to them in the January, 
1862 issue of his magazine Brown- 
sON’s QUARTERLY REVIEW while try- 
ing to convince  anti-abolitionist 
Catholics that the Church must, by 
its very principles, be opposed to 
any idea that slavery was the natural 
and divinely ordained lot of the 
Negro. He wrote “In this verv 
country of ours, so full of prejudice 


against the negro, men with large | 


admixture of negro blood, born 
of slave mothers, are ministering 
at her i.e., the Catholic Church’s 
alters, .. .”' Brownson could only 
have been referring to the Healys. 
There were no other men of Negro 
blood among the American Catholic 
clergy of that period. Furthermore 
Brownson knew the Healys personal- 
ly, two of his sons having received 
Catholic baptism on the same oc- 
casion as James, the oldest of the 
Healy brothers.” 

However, in the above-quoted 
statement, Brownson erred on two 
points. First of all, the admixture 
of Negro blood in the Healy brothers 
was not “large.” If we are to accept 
the testimony of Bishop Healy him- 
self, their mother was an octoroon, 
or one-eighth Negro, which would 


By Joun J. O'Connor, Px.D. 


Professor of History at Georgetown University 


make the three priests and their 
other brothers and sisters (ten in 


all) one-sixteenth Negro. Of the 
three clergymen, only one — 
Alexander Sherwood Healy, a 


brilliant theologian, and pastor of 
the principal church in Boston — 
was readily recognizable as a Negro. 
Furthermore it is not entirely exact 
to refer to their mother as “a slave 
mother.” True, their Irish-born 
father bought his consort Eliza as a 
slave. Yet their relationship seems 
to have been that of husband and 
wife, though the laws of Georgia, 
where they lived, would not have 
recognized it as such. The union 
was a common law one, perhaps 
because there were no available 


Catholic priests in Macon County at 
this time. But Micheal Healy looked 
upon the marriage as valid (which, 
in the eves of the Church, it would 
have been. under the existing cir- 
cumstances) and seems to have re- 
mained faithful to the slave girl he 
had made his wife.* 

The third of the ten children of 
this union was Patrick Healy. In 
the article that is to follow, Dr. 
O’Connor, perhaps in his desire for 
brevity and strict fact, omits mention 
of an interesting anectdote about 
Father Healy, which was passed 
around by word of mouth. The 
storv goes that one day a prominent 
and influential lady of Washington 
society was kept waiting outside the 
office of the president of George- 
town University. Finally an old mu- 
latto woman emerged from the office, 
much to the distaste of the promi- 
nent dowager, who then stormed 
in demanding to know why a 
“nigger” was shown preference over 
her. Whereupon, so the story says, 
Father Healy calmly informed her 
that the Negro woman was his 
mother. 

This anecdote is. of course, purely 
a legend. Eliza Healy never left the 
family plantation in Georgia and was 


already dead by the time her son 
became president of Washington’s 
Jesuit College. At most the anecdote 
serves to show that knowledge of 
Father Healy’s ancestry somehow 
leaked out. The revelation of it was 
probably none of his own doing. In 
the contrary, he, more than his 
priest-brothers, could pass for white 
and all evidence seems to point to the 
fact that he preferred to do so. This 
is not said by way of reproaching 
Father Healy. The question of pass- 
ing is not a moral question and is 
something every “white Negro” may 
decide for himself. A man who is 
fifteen sixteenths white can hardly 
be convicted of a lie if he says he is 
white. Father Healy’s life story is 
nevertheless valuable because he was 
de facto of mixed ancestry and is one 
more proof that Negro blood is no 
hindrance to a man’s achievement. 

Would Father Healy have been 
more outspoken about his Negro 
blood in the Washington of today, 
where a Father Chester Ball openly 
identifies himself as a Negre even 
though he does not look it? One 
wonders whether it is just a question 
of difference in circumstances. 
There is only one known instante 
when his brother James, the bishop 
of Portland. Maine. made an un- 
equivocal statement as to his mixed 
blood. That was when he told one 
of the parish sodalities in his diocese 
that his mother was an octoroon.* 
Was his frankness on that occasion 
due perhaps to the fact that he was 
speaking to an audience he was 
“sure of?” Did the brothers prefer 
to leave their origin uncertain be- 
cause they doubted the receptivity 
of their audience, because times were 
such that they could not confirm the 
persistent rumors and expect at least 
a fair percentage of sympathetic 
hearers? These questions, because 
they involve secret motives hidden 
deep in the minds of men, may never 
be answered satisfactorily. But they 
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would provide interesting matter for 
speculation, particularly if further 
evidence on the true attitude of the 
Healys could be dug up. 

Dr. O’Connor’s article reads as 
jollows: 

Father Healy was the _ thirty- 
second President of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and the first Negro to hold 
this office in the oldest Catholic insti- 
tution of higher learning in the 
United States. The university was 
founded, in what is now the city of 


Washington, by Archbishop John 
Carroll, in 1789. Father Healy is 
usually referred to, in university 


annals, as the Second Founder. 
He was essentially a man of great 
’ vision, a pioneer, a builder. He was 
responsible for the erection of the 
main building on the campus, the 
splendid Gothic structure that bears 
his name, the Healy Building. Yet 


Father Healy did much more for 
Georgetown than put up a building. 
Even if no structure had ever been 
reared by him, his name would be 
mentioned with grateful reverence at 
Georgetown. 

This exceptionally gifted man was 
born in Macon, Georgia, on Febru- 
ary 27, 1834, of an Irish father and 
a mulatto mother. He graduated 
from Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass., in 1850, at the age of sixteen. 
As this New England college had not. 
at that time, received the power of 
granting degrees, their eligible can- 
didates were given their degrees by 
Georgetown. Thus Father Healy re- 
ceived his Baccalaureat of Arts from 
the institution over which he was to 
preside for nearly ten years. 

Shortly after graduation he entered 
the Jesuit Novitiate at Frederick, 
Md., where he so impressed his 
superiors by his high degree of pro- 
ficiency in philosophical studies that 
thev sent him to Belgium to complete 
his education. Following his ordina- 
tion, he returned to the United States 
and in 1886 was assigned to the 
Chair of Philosophy at Georgetown. 

Two vears later. he became Pre- 
fect of Studies. As the president’s 
health was failing, Father Healy also 
discherged the duties of this office 
for two or three years before official- 


ly assuming the rectorship himself. 
Even after he became president in 
1873, he continued the duties of 
Prefect of Studies for six years. 
This is one of the few instances on 
record of such dual responsibility 
being discharged by a man at 
Georgetown. 

While serving as Prefect of 
Studies, Father Healy brought about 
many changes that advanced the 
standard of scholarship among the 
faculty and students. He not only 
brought about a complete reorgani- 
zation of the classes but founded 
three medals—the Merrick Debating 
Medal, the Morris Historical Medal, 
and the Tower Scientific Medal. 

It migi. be appropriately chroni- 
cled here that shortly before the 
Christmas holidays in the first year 
of his rectorship, Father Healy 
abolished the obsolescent custom of 
reading in the Students’ refectory 
during meals. That this move was 
most gratifying to the student body 
cannot be doubted since it is 
authoritatively reported that the an- 
nouncement was followed by music 
from the band, followed later by a 
serenade of the Jesuit faculty. 

In the summer of 1877, Father 
Healy ordered work started on the 
building of his dreams—the massive 
granite structure that today rises 
in princely state high above the 
nation’s Capitol and is named after 
him. Father Healy exhausted him- 
self in trying to finance and direct 
the construction of this edifice. Be- 
fore its completion in 1879, he was 
forced to go to California for a 
complete rest. While on the West 
Coast he was overjoyed to hear that 
the commencement exercises, graced 
by the presence of Rutherford B. 
Haves, President of the United 
States, had been held within the 
stately walls of the new building. 


The mobilization of sufficient funds 
with which to build had weighed 
heavily on Father Healy’s mind. 
Tmmediately after the pravers of 
thanksgiving that marked the com- 
pletion of the work, of which he was 
the instigator and zealous promoter. 
Father Healv assumed the task of 
forming a Society of the Alumni. 
His almost fruitless endeavors to 
raise money from among the gradu- 
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ates convinced him that such an 
organization was a necssity and he 
made haste to bring about its forma- 
tion. 

These Herculean labors, so bene- 
ficial to historic Georgetown, im- 
posed a terrific strain on Father 
Healy. His health failed. Acting on 
the advice of those who knew and 
loved him best, he resigned his 
rectoral duties in 1882. 

On leaving Georgetown, Father 
Healy visited his brother, the Rt. 
Rev. James Augustine Healy, Bishop 
of Portland, Maine. Later he was 
assigned to the Church of St. 
Ignatius Loyola in New York City 
where he performed humble parish 
duties until a few years before his 
death. Near the end of his life he 
returned to the University for which 
he had labored so arduously. He 
died at Georgetown on Januery 10, 
1910, aet the age of sexenty-six. 

A student of the period penned 
this brief eulogy: “A modest, white 
headstone will mark the spot where 
his body lies, but those who have 
known him and his works will always 
turn from that massive and beautiful 
building which bears his name and 
which for centuries shall stand in 
mute witness of the toils he under- 
went for Georgetown and the pros- 
perity and blessings which were 
showered on the ‘dear old place’ 
through his intercession.” 

But Father Healy was also the 
harbinger of the new interracial 
era in Catholic education in America. 
Negroes are now enrolled at George- 
town and many more will come in 
future years. The university will do 
its part in healing the cancerous 
disease of race prejudice. For all 
his magnificent achievements. 
Father Healy’s major work is only 


just now beginning. 


NOTES: 
(ed.), B ‘s Works, Vol. 
XVII, p. 337 
2 Albert S. Foley. S. J., Bishoo Healy: Beloved 
Ovtcaste (New York, 1954), p. 20 


3 Foley, op cit., pp. 7-8 
4 Foley, op. cit., p. 217 
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A LIKELY NEGRO AND WITHOUT FAULT 


By Wits L. Brown, Texas Southern University 


The quotation used here as a title 
was a commonplace expression more 
than a hundered years ago. Today, 
however, it appears quaint, whereas 
the common remark — “there is 
nothing wrong with the Negro — 
but” is more current. In truth, both 
statements are figures of speech as 
germane to American culture as 
Bunker Hill. The expression con- 
tained in the title was the accepted 
mode of reference to the Negro be- 
fore the Civil War and represented 
the finest qualities of slave labor pos- 
sible to be offered from the auction 
block. The more routine announce- 
ments were for the sale of mere 
likely Negroes” or “likely slaves.” 
The wording that “there is nothing 
wrong with the Negro — but” has 
gained popularity as the style of 
reference since the Civil War, but 
more especially since the Reconstruc- 
tion Period. Certainly there is 


nothing wrong with the Negro, but 


he is not perfect even as no other 
ethnic group or race is_ perfect. 
Otherwise he too is an American. 


Perhaps an earlier service status 
has induced a less than accurate 
historical portrayal of the Negro in 
America; and no doubt the greater 
part of his contributions were lack- 
ing of that sheen which seems so 
appealing to the chroniclers. Even 
so, it is unfortunate that the Negro 
has been denied recognition in the 
nation’s annals. One pronounced 
and negative result of this ommission 
has been the creation of a myth of 
almost indelible imprint that the 
Negro is wanton, irresponsible, im- 
provident, and slothful. It is en- 
couraging to note that this myth is 
steadily disappearing before the 
weight of new source materials to the 
contrary. Evidence of the nature of 
that revealed by the documents here- 
in presented is bringing into focus 
the significant role of the Negro 
throughout the entire course of our 
history. 


These documents were selected, 
primarily, to illustrate the thesis that 
the Negro even in slavery was pos- 


sessed of innate talents, was capable 
of exercising inherent good judg- 
ment, and in general was much more 
accomplished than the history books 
reveal. They are reproduced in their 
entirety in order to permit personal 
inferences and conclusions. Chrono- 
logical arrangement has been sacri- 
ficed to the consideration of a uni- 
form grouping of items bearing on 
closely related themes, 


THEME I. THe Necro — 
A Hicuiy EsteemMep FIGuRE 


Only facts lend themselves to a 
consistency in testimony and manner 
of recommendation over a protracted 
period of time. In bondage the un- 
quenchable spirit of inner dignity 
evoked expressions of high esteem 
for both the character and the capa- 
city of the Negro. It is a matter of 
public record that he was considered 
intelligent, a skilled technician, a 
competent artisan or craftsman, a 
trustworthy domestic, and a depend- 
able laborer. 

Document 1. 


AT PRIVATE SALE — A very 
intelligent negro woman, a first rate 
washer and ironer and plain cook. 
Sold for no fault, and to remain in 
the city. 


AT PRIVATE SALE — a negro 
man, who is an engineer and a fire- 
man. Also a very intelligent negro 
man, who is a competent Blacksmith 
and Planter. Also, several negro 
men who are good axeman (sic) and 
field hand (sic). 

Carpenter at Private Sale. A 
Negro Man, about 28 years of age, 
who is a complete framer and inside 
finisher. His work can be seen in 
this city. 

For Sale — A Mulatto Woman, 
about 23 years old, a good cook, 
washer and ironer. Sold for no 
fault. 

Savannah Morning News, April 29, 
1856. 

Document 2. 


TO BE SOLD Cheap, and for no 
Fault But not out of the Town —- A 


strong healthy Negro Man, Forty 
Years of Age: He is honest and 
good-temper'd and understands 
House-Work and plain Cooking. 

TO BE SOLD — a healthy Negro 
Girl, about 20 Years of Age: She 
has been used to a Gentheman’s 
Family in the Country, is a good Cook 
of plain victuals, and very tractable - 
in this Way. She is remarkably 
good natur’d and fond of Children. 
She is sold for no Fault. Her Price 
is 40 (pounds) Sterling. 

Boston Evening-Post, 
1775. 

Document 3. 


130 NEGRES VENANT D’AR- 
RIVER ET A VENDRE — Parmi 
ces Esclaves, il se trouve des Negres 
de champ, des forgerons, des char- 
pentiers, des macons, des cuisiniers 
et des taaneurs, tous de piemier 
choix. S. F. SLATTER Encoignure 
Esplanade et Moreau. 

Le Courrier de la Louisiane, 
Nouvelle-Orleans, Dec. 23, 1943. 
Document 4. 

TO BE SOLD — A likely Negro 
Woman, about 36 Years of Age, can 
do all sorts of Housework, and has 
had the Small-Pox. 

Boston Weekly-News Leiter, Sep- 
tember 14, 1769. 
Document 5. 

A likely brisk Negro Girl of about 
ten Years of Age, to be Sold only on 
Account of there being too many 
Servants in the Family. 

Boston News-Letter and New 
England Chronicle, July 29, 1762. 


An anomoly to the usual descript- 
ion of a slave being sold appears in 
a private contract and bill of sale 
for a young Negro man who is repre- 
sented as being physically fit but 
mentally deficient. But the fact of 
a selling price of $700 is testimony 
of a sort that even he had a worth in 
the economic scheme. 

Document 6. 

The State of Texas 

County of Leon 

Know all men by these presents that 
Mr. Augusta H. and Mary E. Kirby 


April 3, 
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his wife of Spartenburg in the State 
of South Carolina for in consider- 
ation of the sum of Seven hundred 
dollars paid by Robert Rodgers of 
the State and County first Afore- 
said, the receipt of which is hereby 
Acknowledged, have bargained sold 
and delivered unto him the said 
Robert Rodgers A Negro Man of 
dark complexion, Named Perry, 
Aged about twenty two years. 

Which said negro boy, Perry, we 
do by these presents bring ourselves 
our heirs Executors & Administra- 
tors to Warrant and defend in title, 
As Sound in body and iealth, but 
weak in Mind, (As understood be- 
tween the parties) and to be a Slave 
for life — To have and ho-d Said 
boy Perry, to him the Said Robert 
Rodgers, his heirs and Assigns for- 
ever Against the Claims of Us or 
heirs it and the claims of all and 
Every person or persons lawfully 
Claiming or to claim Said boy— 
Perry 

Given Under Our hands and 
Seals (*) 
this 14th May A.D. 1854: 
A. H. Kirby (Seal) 
M. E. Kirby (Seal) 
in presents of 
J. W. Durant 
*A symbolic scrawl was made here 
as a Seal. 
The State of Texas 
County of Leon 

Before me John H. Totts, Clerk of 
the County Court of Leon County 
personally Appeared John W. Durant 
a Gentleman to me well Known 
whose name appears as A Suscribing 
Witness to the Within and Fore- 
going Bill of Sale from A .H. Kirby 
& M. E. Kirby to Robert Rogers* 
bearing date the 14th day of May 
A. D. 1854. And After being duly 
Sworn by Me as the Law directs 
Saith that he was present and saw 
the Said Grantors sign seal deliver 
the same to the Grantee for the pur- 
poses and Considerations therin 
Contained and Expressed. And that 
he the Said J. W. Durant signed his 
name to the Same as a Witness at 
the Request of the Grantor. To 
Which | Certify by Signature and 
Seal of Office at Centerville this 3rd 
day of July A. D. 1854. 


John T. Totts, Clerk 
County Clerk Leon County 
The State of Texas 
County of Leon 

1 john T. Totts Clerk of the 
County Court of Leon County do 
hereby Certify that the written afore- 
going Bill of Sale was filed for Re- 
cord July 3rd 1854 at 9 o’clock A.M. 
and duly Recorded on the 6th day of 
July 1854 at One O'clock P.M. in 
Book D pages 164- 

To Certify which I hereunto set 
My hand & Seal of Office at Centre- 
ville this 6th day of July 1054, 

S/John H. Totts 
Clerk C CL O 

(From the original manusc:ipt in 
the Heartman Collection, Texas 
Southern University). 

“Variation in spelling of surname. 
IJ, Tue Necro — 

AN ExaMPLE OF WISDOM 

AND COMMON SENSE 

Unintentional attestation to the 
Negro’s wisdom often was prompted 
by the succesful contrivance of an 
escape. Accurate description of the 
fugitive had to be on a factual basis 
if any hope of recapture was to be 
realized. The elaborate detail of 
clothing and equipment, arms and 
ammunition, mode of transportation, 
and the alleged sums of money taken 
was token acknowledgement of the 
Negro’s percipient mind. In addi- 
tion there were positive statements 
that asserted to his capacity for in- 
tellectual reflection and _ creative 
ability. 

Document 7. 

$2,500 REWARD! RANAWAY, 
from the Subscriber, residing in 
Mississippi county, Mo., on Monday 
the 5th inst., my Negro Man named 
GEORGE. Said Negro is five feet 
ten inches high, of dark complexion, 
he plays well on the Viclin and 
several other instruments. He is a 
shrewd, smart fellow and of a very 
affable countenance, and is twenty- 
five years of age. If said negro is 
taken and confined in the St. Louis 
Jail, or brought to this county so 
that I get him, the above reward of 
$1,000 will be promptly paid. 

JOHN MEANS 

Also, from Radford E. Stanley, A 
NEGRO MAN SLAVE, NAMED 
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NOAH, FULL 6 feet high; black 
complexion; ful eyes; free spoken 
and intelligent; will weigh about 180 
pounds; 32 years old; had with him 
2 or 3 suits of clothes, white hat, 
short blue blanket coat, a pair of 
saddle bags, a pocket compass, and 
supposed to have $350 or $400 with 
him. 

ALSO — 
NAMED HAMP, of dark copper 
color, big thick lips, about 6 feet 
high, weighs about 175 pounds, 36 
years old, with a scar in the fore- 
head from the kick of a horse; had 
a lump on one of his wrists and is 
left-handed. Had with him two suits 
of clothes, one a casinet or cloth coat 
and grey pants. 

Also, Negro Man Slave named 
BOB, Copper color, high cheek 
bones, 5 feet 11 inches high, weighs 
about 150 pounds, 22 years old, very 
white teeth and a space between the 
centre (sic) of the upper teeth. Had 
a blue blanket sack coat with red 
striped linsey lining. Supposed to 


_have two suits of clothes with him; 


is a little lame in one ankle (siz). 

$1,000 will be given for George— 
$600 for Noah—$450 for Hamp— 
$450 for Bob; if caught in a tree 
State, or a reasonable compensation 
if caught in a Slave State, if deliver- 
ed to the subscribers in Miss. Co., or 
confined in Jail in St. Lonis (sic), 
so that we get them. Refer to 
JOHN MEANS & R. E. STANLEY. 
St. Louis, August 23, 1852. 
(PLEASE STICK UP) 

(From an original reward notice 
in the Heartman Collection, Texas 
Southern University). 

Document 8. 

Five Pounds Reward. RAN 
AWAY from the subscriber on Sun- 
day night the 14th instant, a Negro 
Man named PRIME, twenty-five 
years of age, about five feet eight 
inches high, well set, of a ,ellow 
complexion and impudent look, 
speaks english (sic) and low dutch 
(sic), and is apt to boast; had on 
and took with him one castor hat, 
two coats, one blue broadcloth and 
the other brown lindsey, half worn 
three vests, one blue, one brown, th 
other nankeen one pair brown 


fustian breeches, three shirts, three 


A NEGRO MAN 
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pair striped trowsers, two pair shoes 
half worn, and stockings—-Whoever 
will secure said Negro, and give 
information, so that the owner may 
get him again shall have the above 
reward; if taken out of the state, or 
three pounds if taken in this state, 
and all reasonable charges paid by 
ABRAHAM WILLIAMSON 
Amwell township 
State of New Jersey 
November 18, 1790 

Brunswick Gazette, December 14, 
1790, 

Document 9. 

$5,000 REWARD. I will give the 
above reward for the capture of 
sixteen negroes, who ran off irom 
my plantation, in Buckinham, on the 
llth of March, for the purpose of 
joining the enemy in his recent 
raid:—Three MEN, Spencer, Henry, 
and Patrick (who is not quite 
grown); five WOMEN, Lucy Jane, 
Sarah, Abigail, Annis and Eliza (just 
about grown); two stout BOYS, 
James and Humphrey, thirteen or 
fourteen, and the rest children of 
both sexes. 

I will give $1,000 for Spencer, 
$500 each for Henry and Patrick, 
$250 each for the remainder, if 
secured so that I get them. Address 

CAMM PATTESON 
Howardsville P. O. 
Albermarle Co., Va. 

Richmond Whig, March 2%, 1865. 
Document 10. 

Run away from the Subscriber of 
Waterbury, on the Night after the 
19th Instant, a Mulatto Servant 
Man, named George Tankard; a 
spry, well-built Fellow ,about 26 or 
27 years old, near five Feet 10 inches 
high, has had the Small-Pox, has a 
Small Scar on his Forehead, and 
another on his Nose, is lame in his 
left Ancle (sic); had with him when 
he went away, a blueish homespun 
Coat, a new brown Shear Cloth 
Waistcoat, an old grey Kersey ditto, 
and a Pair of flower’d ditto without 
Sleeves, a Striped Cotton Shirt, a 
Pair of Tow Trowsers, a Pair of 
Leather-Breeches, a Pair of Worsted 
Stockings, a Pair of Blue Yarn ditto, 
and a Pair of white Thread ditto, a 
Butternut Colour’d Kersey Great- 
Coat ,the Buttons set five inches from 


the Breast, a large Barcelona Hend- 
kerchief, a Silk ditto, and a tiower’d 
Cotton ditto, a Pair of Pumps, with 
a large Pair of Brass Buckles. 

He took with him a sorrel Mare 
about 14 hands high, something 
Wind-broke, branded I on the left 
shoulder, and I P on the left Thigh, 
a Hunting Saddle with a quilted 
Buck-skin Seat, a Seal-skin Housing, 
and a new Briddle; he also took a 
new Beaver Hat, an old felt ditto, 
and a good Gun with a Quantity of 
Ammunition. 

Whoever will take up said Run- 
away and confine him in any of his 
Majesty’s Goals (sic), or secure him 
so that his Master may have him 
again, shall have a Handsome Ac- 
knowledgement, for their Trouble, 
besides all necessary Charges paid by 
me. 

CALEB HUMASTUN 
Waterbury, July 21, 1762 
Boston News-Letter, July 29, 1762. 


Tueme III. Tut Necro— 
In INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION 

The historians seem to be in ac- 
cord that the Negro’s one ostensible 
contribution to the economic develop- 
ment of the United States was the 
commodity of labor. However, there 
is variance in interpretations as to 
the nature and degree of skill in 
this labor. More emphasis has been 
placed on his work on the plaxtation 
and in the home than on_ his 
industrial assignments. The import- 
ance of the Negro to the economic 
welfare is attested to in part, by the 
public appeals made for his labors 
both siklled and unskilled. One 
appeal was an outright solicitation, 
the other was a request by an agency 
engaged in labor placement ac'ivities. 
Document 11. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE VIRGINIA AND 'TENNES- 
SEE RAILROAD CO. Lynckburg, 
Va., Oct. 26, 1861 

500 SLAVES WANTED.—The 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad 
Company wish to hire, for the ensu- 
ing year to work on the repairs of 
their roads, and in their shops, the 
following describe dslaves, viz: 

400 Laborers 
50 Train Hands 
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30 Carpenters 

20 Blacksmiths and Strikers 
Bonds payable quarterly wil be 
given for their hire. 

E. H. GILL, Gen’l Sup’t. 

NEGRO HIRING 
E. A. J. CLOPTON 
Real Estate & Hiring Agent, 
. ... Richmond, Va. 

The subscriber begs to return his 
acknowledgements to his friends and 
patrons for their favors during the 
past six years, and would inform 
them that he still continues business 
of HIRING OUT NEGROES, RENT- 
ING OUT HOUSES, COLLECTING 
CLAIMS, and all business pertain- 
ing to a General Agency, to all which 
he gives his personal attention. 


Parties in the country who may 
entrust the hiring of their Negroes 
to him, may rest assured of every 
attention being paid to getting them 
none other but good homes, and the 
best prices, and in the event of sick- 
ness, the best medical and personal 
attention shall always be supplied. 
He has also a large comfortable 
apartment, conected with his office, 
where those servants who are not 
provided with places to stay at night 
during the hiring, may remain, with 
a good fire, FREE OF CHARGE. 

Negroes for hire for the coming 
year, had better be sent in to me as 
early after Christmas as possible. . . . 

Richmond Daily Whig, November 
23, 1861. 

For more than a century the 

Negro in America had been “the 
likely Negro” and “without fault.” 
The portent of metamorphosis in 
attitude was apparent before the 
close of the Civil War. An article on 
the front page of the Kichmond 
Whig, March 23, 1865, and entitled 
—“QUITE A SENSATION-—First 
Parade of Negro Troops in Rich- 
mond”, concluded with this observa- 
tion: 
“. . .. Those who saw the drill 
generally concurred in the opinion 
that Sambo could be taught to handle 
a gun as well as a hoe. 

It was evident then that even as 
it is evident now, that other things 
being equal the Negro if given the 
opportunity can be taught many 
things. 
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AMERICAN TROUBADOUR 


1 wondered, as I sat in Libby 
Holman’s mid-town terraced apart- 
ment, how | could bring the conver- 
sation around to the fact that there 
has long been a rumor that she is a 
Negro. 

Even now there are those who will 
swear that they have seen her colored 
mother back in her home city ot 
Cincinnati. After all, she sings 
“Negro songs,” can toss off a sin- 
song or a blues in the Smith (Mamie 
or Clara) manner with the best of 
them. She has a Negro pianist 
arranger and, moreover, she is dark. 
Or so the story goes. . . I said: 

“You know the public has always 
been interested in the types of songs 
you choose to sing,—Negro blues 
songs,—even spirituals.” Then sud- 
denly | decided to stop hedging, and 
blurted out: “The fact is,—there is 
a rumor that you are a Negro.” 

Libby responded enthusiastically. 
“Yes, | know, and it delights me. 
Look, here is something you can use 
in your story: When I first came to 
New York, I had a small part in a 
show that was playing across the 
street from a Negro show culled 
Rang Tang. The producer came 
over and asked if I would play a 
lead. He said that now mostly every- 
one knew | was a Negro passing for 
white. They knew this, if for no 
other reason, because of the way [ 
sang. Then some claimed they had 
seen my Negro mother come to the 
box office regularly to pick up my 
check. I never discovered who this 
supposed mother was, nor did we 
receive our pay at the box office,” 
Libby laughingly added. “But I was 
delighted and wanted to accept the 
offer, but was urider contract.” 

“As far as I know I am not a 
Negro, but certainly all of my life 
I have tried to sing like one. When 
they say that | am Negro, | fee} that 
I have been a success,” she added 
earnestly. 

At this point her accompanist, 
Gerald Cook, who is a Negro, spoke 


up. 


By Marcuerite CARTWRIGHT 


“Once when we were in Italy, a 
pair of American colored G. I.’s and 
some others came around to the 
stage door. I could tell that the 
G. L.’s wanted to get me alone and 
say something, yet didn’t know just 
how to put it. Finally, all but these 
two left, and one blurted out: “Man, 
you know no white woman can sing 
like that’.” 

Libby laughed uproariously. 

For the first time I got a chance 
to get a good look at this much- 
discussed singer of Negro and other 
songs. She is of medium height, 
with the kind of slimness that comes 
from nature rather than diet. She 
is not especially. swarthy in com- 
plexion, altho she affects dark make- 
up as tho she wishes that she were. 
She does have coal-black hair,— 
Indian straight, but carefully per- 
manented and worn in a shoulder 
bob. She has green eyes, a slightly 
Semitic cast of features, and would 
certainly be classed more as a Queen 
Esther than as a Sheba or Aida. She 
has a low-pitched speaking voice and 
an enthusiastic manner. Wher her 
interest heightens, or she speaks 
intensely, she has certain nervous 
mannerisms which she affects also on 
the stage. She squirms, stretches, 
curling her legs beneath her, tossing 
her head, sometimes, when making 
a point, even flailing her arms 
about. 

She has been in the public eye 
for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Wealthy, talented, and generous,—yet 
she is one American on whom 
tragedy has often struck. [!n our 
meeting I made no reference to this, 
for I was reminded of something a 
South American once told me in a 
Rio airport. At the time Jackie 
Robinson was on the cover of Time 
magazine, and the Latin reniarked: 
“So much in your publication about 
him being a Negro. That is the one 
thing I don’t understand about you 
Americans. We are just interested 
in can he play ball. You are a 
nation obsessed by irrelevancies.” 


Libby’s past tragedies are ir- 
revelancies, and this is a story of 
her singing today. 

She won her first fame as a torch 
singer. She sang with a unique 
voice in a unique manner. To some 
extent, she has a different style to- 
day. Possessing an acadercic and 
scholarly interset and approach to 
what she is doing, she explained that 
she first became interested in the folk 
idiom when she worked with Josh 
White and with Huddie Leadbetter. 
The latter has since died. 

“I want to do real Americana, 
earth songs, and folk ballads,—not 
just blues and torch songs. I have 
scoured the country for my reper- 
toire. Some came from the Library 
of Congress and some are from other 
countries as well,—-England, France. 
Spain. They are richer than Tin 


‘Pan Alley.” 


She called attention to the lyrics 
of one her songs about a prostitute: 

“Tell my baby sister 

Don’t do what I have done .. . .” 
She pointed out that Gerald had put 
in the kind of dissonance and 
anguish that the simplicity of the 
music and lyrics didn’t tell. . . My 
songs do not conform to Tin Pan 
Alley standards. For example, I try 
to sing the Spanish flamenco as they 
do in Spain. When they sing anger 
and passion they do not spare the 
vocal cords. A lot of the tones are 
dissonant,—but they are so for a 
reason. When you are in anguish, 
you do not have pure tones. . . .” 

In her present show, with which 
she is touring the country, she ap- 
pears solo, although the memo | 
had from her publicity man carefully 
made the point: “Strictly not a 
one-woman show, since Miss Holman 
is accompanied by her arranger,— 
Gerald Cook.” 

The program includes many of her 
old hits: “Moanin’ Low,” “Body and 
Soul,” “Love for Sale.” There is 
“Careless Love,” “Evil Hearted Me.” 
and “Baby, Baby, Baby,”—also 
Duke Ellington’s “The Blues.” 
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Lipsy 


The reception from the New York 
critics has been mixed,—though 
generally favorable. “The owner of 
a deep, resonant voice, filled with 
authority. . . She has lost none of her 
singing knack,” wrote one. “All of 
her singing is done with chest tones 
wonderfully suitable for the blues . . 
Her controlled use of these tones is 
arresting. . .”, wrote another. “A 
first-rate concert artist who could do 
just as well by the three “B's (Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms), if she had 
chosen that kind of music,” wrote a 
third. 

Many people have wondere. why 
Libby Holman, who is not young 
and is independently wealthy, has 


exposed herself to the hardship, 
rigor, and discipline of the theater. 
Of course, no one can be certain of 
the answer. I have always felt that 
it is a sort of personal fulfillment. 
By nature an intense person, dedi- 
cated to all of the things that touch 
her deeply, she is moved Ly a sort 
of inner compulsion. Durirg the 
time I spent with her the conversa- 
tion turned to a few of the things 
close to her heart,—among them the 
Friends Service Committee (She is 
a Quaker), India and Gandhi, the 
folk idiom, inter-racial justice. 
However, as to her performing, 
in an interview in the New York 
Times she was quoted as saying: 
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“My professional life has been 
going in a certain way and, no méat- 
ter what happened to me, I think it 
would have taken the same ‘urn. . . 
I may have acquired another 
dimension, but my course would 
have been the same. . . Private life 
is one thing and _ professional 
another. . . I know it’s awfully out- 
dated, but that’s what I believe. I 
am not a verly gregarious person. 
I lead a kind of quiet life. It’s 
always been that way. I love being 
on the stage, and I am a bit of a pig 
about it. In fact, audiences learn 
more from watching me perform than 
they could from seeing me outside 
the theater. . . .” 


I am not so sure of this. When 
you see her on the stage you do not 
see her personal generosity.-—often 
unpopular causes, her sensitivity to 
social injustice. You do not sense 
the extent of her total absence of 
rave prejudice, her whole-hearted 
committment to the things for which 
demoracy stands. 


- “T don’t want to be put in a pigeon 
hole marked ‘torch singer.” she 
said. 

I, for one one, don’t believe that 
she will be. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE NEGRO 


U.S. Commission for UNESCO 
PART IV 


It was a fortunate circumstance 
that there is a conveniently-scheduled 
non-stop flight between here and 
Milwaukee. It enabled me, by 
leaving directly from school, to ar- 
rive there less than 5 hours after 
the end-of-period bell had sounded 
at Hunter. 

This time the purpose of iy trip 
was to attend the 13th meeting of 
the U. S. Commission for UNESCO. 

Last July on my return home from 
Milwaukee, I had received a letter 
from the mayor of that city which 
said: “I hope that your brief visit 

. will be repeated soon by a longer 
one. . . Perhaps Mr. Shuster (Chair- 
man of the U. S. Commission for 
UNESCO) can arrange for vou to 
be an observer at the next meeting 
of the National Commission for 
UNESCO which meets here . . . | 
believe that this meeting will be of 
national significance. . . . Sincerely, 
Frank Zeidler, Mayor.” 

While Dr. Shuster is president of 
the college in which I teach. I do 
not have a very close, or frequent 
association with him—and. at the 
time, I was not even sure that he 
knew me from any other of hic scores 
of marginal employees. I! nonethe- 
less sent him Mayor Zeidle:’s letter 
and, in due course, he replied: “.. . 
I don’t think there will be any prob- 
lem at all about going to the meeting 
of the National Commission if you 
care to do so... . I shall, however, see 
if any specific designations are to 
be made, and then let you know. . .” 

This sounded somewhat less than 
enthusiastic, and I never heard at all 
from him on the “specific designa- 
tions,” so it all ended vp by my going 
with press accreditation from the 
Department of State, who wrote: 
“(We are) verv happy to learn of 
vour desire to attend the meeting . . . 
we shall give you full press accredita- 
tion. . . I shall certainly look for- 
ward to having the opportunity of 


By Marcuerite CarTwricHt 


meeting you. As plans are further 
devloped for the agenda. . . I shall 
see that you get full information on 
what is planned and other docu- 
mentation. This letter was 
signed by the assistant director, and 
was the green light I sought. 

The proposed agenda was forth- 
coming shortly therafter and, as I 
looked it over, Mayor Zeidler’s words 
of last July seemed prophetic. Up 
for discussion were such matters as 
new membership, reports on activities 
throughout the world, American 
participation in UNESCO work, its 
future plans, the implications of 
Soviet membership, its program of 
citizen consultation, human rights, 
and other topics. It certainly ap- 
peared to be “a meeting of national 
significance” and later I was to see 
this would in fact turn out to be the 
case. 

On arrival equipped with the 
press credentials given me by the 
Department of State I waz rather 
surprised to find myself the only 
Negro Journalist present. ! am al- 
ways disappointed to find Jack of 
interest in the U.N., our cne instru- 
mentality, however imperfect, for 
human equality, world peace. and 
survival. 

For a clear understanding ci the 
work and purpose of this organiza- 
tion it is necessary to know a bit 
about the mechanics of its operation. 

The U.N. National Commission 
was established by an act of Con- 
gress in 1946 to advise the U. S. 
Government in matters relating to the 
specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions known as UNESCO. It also 
serves as liaison with non-govern- 
mental organizations who want to 
cooperate with its activities. Sixty 
of the 100 members are rominated 
by the various organizations—the 
rest are Government appointed. 

In this latter clasification there 
are two prominent Negroes. both of 
whom I talked to, and later I shall 
try to describe the role played by 
each. Only one Negro was sent by 


an organization. Currently only two 
Negro organizations are affiliated,— 
the Negro Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women, Inc. The 
latter sent no representation, the 
former was represented by Mr. 
Wiliam O. Walker. 

Mrs. Edith Sampson is a member- 
at-large, i.e., selected by the Depart- 
ment of State. Negro “Representa- 
tives of States” were Homer S. 
Brown, a Pennsylvania judge. and 
a man named Rufus Kuykendall. an 
Indianapolis D. A. who was selected 
for his post by Sen. Jenner. 

I feel it my duty as a columnist 
to describe the role of each of these 
individuals, as well as some of the 
issues of especial relevancy to “us”, 
—that is, the Negro, even tho this 
is a false category in that evervthing 
done by an organizaiton set up “to 


Mayor FRANK ZEIDLER 
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save succeeding genrations from the 


scourge of war” is of importance to 
people of all races, creeds, and 
political beliefs. 

But there were many issues that 
are especially close to our hearts, 
and thus perhaps of particular group 
interest. What were these issues? 
And what is the role played by U. S. 
Negroes in them? 

Perhaps | stick my neck out when 
I promise to discuss each of the 
Negro American members of the 
U. S. Commission for UNESCO,— 
For this story is a rather disappoint- 
ing one. Again I emphasize, when 
we ask who, are “our” representa- 
tives in this set up it is an improper 
phrasing of the question, if by “our” 
is meant U. S. Negro representation, 
for technically we have none, nor has 
any other racial or ethnic group, 
as such, 

I want again to emphasize that all 
of the issues under discussivn were 
of paramount interest to “us”, as 
they should be to all other American 
citizens. However, there was a flurry 
of excitement when it became known 
that Mr. Bruno Bitker of the 
Milwaukee Commission on Human 
Rights had prepared a strong resolu- 
tion on human rights for presenta- 
tion before the body. Bitker, and 
able, properous Milwaukee lawyer, 
has served on endless coramittees for 
the furtherance of the democratic 
ideal and at present is on _ the 
Governor’s commission. His care- 
fully written statement was mimeo- 
graphed and circulated in advance of 
the meeting, after he had gained the 
p-rmission of the Dept. of State to 
do so. One reached me before I 
'c't New York, and I found it totally 
in keeping with what I'd always 
considered the objectives of 
UN'SCO and, in fact, the U.N. itself. 
In a word, it merely reminded the 
group of the relationship between 
human rights (“not a matter of mere 
local interest, but of international 
concern”) and world peace _ It said 
that, “on the vital obligation” of 
protecting human rights . . . the 
picture is one of. . . “disintegration” 
. . and “retrogression.” He pro- 


posed that the matter be taken up in 
the Charter revision of 1955. De- 
ploring the fact that our government 


Rurus KuYKENDALL 


had “retreated from leadership,” 
that we had failed to seek ratification 
of the Genocide Covenant, he said: 
“The U. S. is under a moral obliga- 
tion to lead the fight for the recogni- 
tion of human rights everywhere. 
This is a means of attaining the goal 
of world peace. I urge consideration 
of the proposals outlined herein.” 

Now what consideration did this 
proposal get,—a) from ithe Negro 
representatives, and b) from the rest 
of the commission itself? 

The idea was first to get the 
statement read and placed on the 
record. No Negro member would 
touch it, and others were equally 
reluctant. My friend, Marc 
Connelly, insisted that in UNESCO 
“we take these things for granted.” 
Others held that it failed to follow 
the regular procedure on the intro- 
duction of items, altho the by-laws 
clearly state that any’ commission 
member has the right to propose 
items. Moreover, the so-called 
citizen participation aspect of the 
group has often been utilized in the 
bast. 

Finally, a freshman ccmmittee 
member, Fred Emery, mavor of 
Tucson, Arizona, asked that the 
statement be read. For the first and 
only time during the session,—Dr. 
Shuster, the chairman, appeared to 
lose his temper. He sharply found 
the introduction of this item “im- 
proper.” Many expressed surprise 
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that the chairman had seen fit to be 
quite so abrupt. Said Bruno Bitker: 
“They snuffed it out with love and 
kisses.” 


Then, many felt that the crganiza- 
tion should go on record favoring 
desegregation. I thought surely 
some of the Negro members would 
have followed the Americar. Jewish 
Committee’s initiative on this item. 
But, no, not a word—the so-called 
Human Rights Committee chairman, 
Mrs. Steward Alexander of New 
Jersey, put it this way: “Emphasis 
must be on the total concept of 
human rights; we are not ready to 
discuss any of its parts.” 

I spoke to each Negro member on 
this individually—each explained his 
silence in a different way, and this 
brings us to the over-all contribu- 
tions (?) by Negroes to the UNESCO 
meeting. 


I. There was Mr. William O. 
Walker. I tried to get him to speak 
of the two issues already described 
which I’d most hoped the commission 
would take a stand on—esegrega- 
tion and human rights. I found him 
almost totally uncommunicative. He 
appeared to have attended the con- 
ference at a time when he was ex- 
tremely tired physically.—for at least 
twice I noted that he was sound 
asleep during the deliberations. His 
wife, who accorrpanied hin, seemed 
to be a more lively person, but of 
course she was not a member of the 
commission. The Alabama-born 
editor is of course, a longtime and 
respected newspaper editor and 
publisher,—also _politiciar, ward- 
leader, Clevland city councilman and 
business man. In the past, he had 
been chosen to go to Europe to re- 
port on the treatment of Negro serv- 
icemen. Perhaps he felt there was 
no need for him to play an active 
role; he may have felt that he’d 
heard it all before. From my brief 
exchange with him and his non- 
committal responses, it was not 
possible for me to gauge the depth of 
his knowledge or interest. It must 
be conceded that he had some inter- 
est, or he’d not have interrupted his 
busy life and made the trip (which 
was at his own expense,—the Govern- 


ment kicking in only $9 a day). 
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However, during the entire period, 
he made no comment, took no stand, 
expresed no views, merely sat,—in 


silence. 

Il. Another Negro member was 
Rufus Kuykendall, a freshman on 
the Commission and an appvintee of 
Senator Jenner. Devastating as is 
this latter fact, I enjoyed the hand- 
some D. A..’s statement, in one of 
the closed meetings, on blighted 
areas in under-developed countries. 
“What about blighted areas in the 
U. S.?” he asked. This, of course, 
horrified every one, so he resumed 
the silence, befitting a new member. 

III. There was the Pennsylvania 
judge, Homer Brown, veteran com- 
mission member, who was, if 
possible, even more silent than the 
rest. A former Board of Education 
member, a State Representative. and 
now elected judge until 1960.—he 
smiled uncomfortably when I asked 
why he felt the Commission unwill- 
ing to take a stand on desegregation 
or human rights. His reply was, 
for me, the shocker of the entire 
conference. He said he supposed 
that it was because the Commission 
had to get money from Conyress to 
exist, thus it could take uo stand 
that would meet Congressional dis- 
approval! Of course, if this were 
true, it would make the very exist- 
ence of the body the biggest and 
most useless fraud of all times. 

IV. Finally, there was Edith 
Sampson, by far the best known and 
most colorful member of the Com- 
mission, and already dis:ussed in 
this series. 

All of these Commission mem- 
bers are undoubtedly well-known to 
the Negro History Bulletin except 
Rufus Kuykendall, and he is, there- 
fore, the subject of the article which 
follows. 

A tall, handsome, man entered the 
auditorium alone. He _ glanced 
around a moment, seeming oblivious 
that all eyes were fastened on him. 
Then he quieily took his place in the 
semi circle of delegates to the 
UNESCO meeting behind the name- 
plaque which said “Rufus Kuvken- 
dall.” 

“What 


sent?” 


country does he repre- 
I heard a female voice ask. 


“I think Haiti,” said another. The 
cause of the speculation was the 
Indianapolisrborn newest U. S. dele- 
gate, listed on the program among 
the “representatives of State and 
Local Government.” He was further 
described as “First Assistant City 
Attorney, Department of Law, 
Indianapolis, Indiana.” 

Among the other similarly desig- 
nated delgates wer the mayors of 
Little Rock and Tucson, the presi- 
dents of the University of Delaware 
and the University of Iowa, a few 
judges and such. In appearance, at 
least, the other delgates looked a bit 
puny and pale (in more ways than 
one) besides the striking U. S. 
Negro delegate, and we began to 
be glad that we were there for the 
purpose of interviewing people. 

We managed to track down the 
newest delegate, and did get a some- 
what reluctant interview, and became 
even further impressed with his 
charm and dignity. 

It appears that Rufus Kuykendall 
is not a man without honor in his 
own Indianapolis, for it is the city 
of his birth, the: territory of his 
schooling, the area of his political, 
social, and professional activities. 
One parent was born in Kentucky. 
but this is the only immediate break 
in the Hoosier line. 


“When I finished school, I was 
going to be a teacher,” he said 
simply, “but I was offered $50 a 
month, and decided that I’d better 
not accept it. Furthermore, I like to 
assert myself too well.” 


So he entered Indiana U. Law 


School, working his way through. 


with a few others destined to fame,— 
such as Hoagy Carmichael. Herman 
Wells (now president of the univer- 
sity and member of the commission) 
and Rep. Halleck. majority leader. 

A thirty-year veteran of Indiana 
politics, he has generally stuck by 
the Republicans. He has been in 
the Prosecutor’s office for six years 
under three different administra- 
tions, he was Public Defender for 
two years and the first Negro to be 
Assistant City Attorney. 

In 1947, he helped to get a bill for 
integrated schools through the Legis- 
lature, he set a precedent in securing 
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the only death conviction against one 
Negro for having murdered another 
—-however, setting precedents, with 
him, apparently goes way back,—he 
was the first Negro Boy Scout in 
Indiana. 

In an effort to get more informa- 
tion, we asked him about his hobbies. 
Obviously, a man reluctant to talk 
about himself, we did learn that they 
were: “Reading historical novels, 
playing bridge”’—Yes, he went to 
the AME Zion Church, once won a 
prize for being the best student in 
Bible School. He has not traveled 
abroad, dislikes flying, spent the last 
two summers in New York, and is 
a Giant fan. 

Then we got on to what easterners 
may have considered a sore spot— 
Yes, he received his appointment 
from Senator Jenner. Kuykendall 
laughed and added: “But they call 
me the red Republican. I have 
known the Senator since the late 
thirties,—from Indiana U. Law 
Shcool.” We wondered if he could 
influence the Senator a bit more in 
the direction of liberalism. Mr. 
Kuykendall laughed again—-and said: 
“that’s quite an assignment.” 

To the lady readers of this column, 
—Rufus Kuykendall is married (his 
second) to a high school science 
teacher. She was not at the confer- 
ence—but he spoke of her with 
affection. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
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CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1953 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 


In choosing a college, a student, his 
parents an advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentialities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the ye 4 standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
available for education leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COlL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa- 
tional, interdenominational and inter- 
racial in its opportunities end purposes. 

For Information Write: 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 


Registrar, Central State College 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
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Address delivered on the occasion 
of the Emancipation Day Observance 
sponsored by the Interdeaomina- 


tional Ministerial Alliance, January 
1, 1955, 10:00 A.M., Ward Chapel 
A. M. E. Church, McAlester, Okla- 
homa. Speaker, Miss Willa Strong, 
Principal of the L’Ouverture High 
School. 

Master, of Ceremonies, President 
of the Interdenominational Minister- 
ial Alliance, Associate Ministers, 
Friends: It is with mutua! inspira- 
tion and a keen awareness of the 
significance of this great day in our 
national life that we assemble here 
this morning to commemorate an 
eventy ninety-two years distant. 
American Life and Culture reveal 
many special days. Christmas, still 
fresh in our minds with its wonder 
and joy: Easter with its beauty and 
faith; Thanksgiving, day of praise 
and rejoicing; Patriotic days, dear to 
the heart of every citizen: Flag Day. 
Independence. Day, Constitution 
Day; Days of cherished human rela- 
tons: Mother’s Day, Father's Day: 
Children’s Day. 


Of all days we commemorate. 
those which heralded new freedoms 
are best loved, most cherished, and 
longest remembered. Freedom for 
the spirit, the mind, and body are 
life’s most prized possessions. As 
Christmas and Easter brought free- 
dom to the human spirit, even so 
Emancipation brought freedom to 
the Negro slave. The Military Edict 
of January 1, 1863 was a missle 
thrown into the ocean of human 
liberty and the wave of human free- 
dom set in motion has continued to 
widen unti] now, the descendants of 
those emancipaetd slaves of 1863 
see dimly the shore of ful! freedom 
and first class citizenship in a true 
democracy. From  Emanvipation 
Day, 1863, to Decision Day, May 17, 
1954, freedom’s soldiers have never 
ceased to wage an unreleniing battle 
for human rights. 


As we pause on this day to pay 


THE GREATER FREEDOM 


By Witta Stronc, McAlester, Oklahoma 


tribute to the Great Emavipator, 
Abraham Lincoln, whose stature 
grows with the ages, let us also 
evaluate the greatness of the Negro 
slave whose emancipation has il- 
lumined the name of the Great 
Emancipator for all time. 

American. History as narrated by 
the writers of the textbooks of the 
nations’ schools has sold the Negro 
short. The period of discovery and 
exploration recognizes the Negro’s 
contribution with one name, Este- 
vanico. Authentic historical docu- 
ments reval the brain, brawn, and 
daring of the Negro as a vital factor 
in the discovery and exploration of 
America. Black men stcod with 
Columbus as his vision rested upor 
the horizon of a new continent. 
They looked with Balboa on the vast 
expanse of the Pacific, and evnlored 
the Southwset with Coronada and 
Fray Marcos. 


The greatness of the Negro could 
not be bound by the chains of bond- 
age. From 1619, the~ historic 
entrance of the Negro slave into 
American colonial life to 1353. the 
date of emancipation, Negro genius, 
spirit and skill helped build America 
from thirteen weak and struggling 
colonies to a world power. 

Let us not bury the record of 
these noble ancestors of ours in the 
hidden depths of an inferiority com- 
plex. Rather, let us proclaim the 
story of their achievements to the 
world. Without homes, they created 
the most charming and gracious 
homelife in the colonial era. With- 
out citizenship, they taught the girls 
and boys of the South how to be- 
come America’s foremost statesmen. 
Without education, they gave Ameri- 
ca its greatest claim to culture, the 
ethereal beauty of the spiritual. 
Used as a tool, he poured into the 
stream of American technology num- 
erous inventions which gave im- 
petus to American industry With- 


out freedom, they sang of frecdom. 
They gave body to freedom in ex- 
quisite poems, 


stirring sermons, 


humorous dialog. They dared to die 
in the pursuit of freedom in un- 
ceasing insurrections. 

Let twentieth century Americans 
erase the stereotype of the docile, 
plodding, clowning slave from their 
minds. Replace that false image 
with the authentic picture of the 
bondsman with the burning elo- 
quence and courage of Frederick 
Douglass, the iron nerve and daring 
of Harriet Tubman, the skill and 
invincible oratory of Sojourner 
Truth. Let us todey in 10955 com- 
plete the task which they so nobly 
hegan. 

Destiny has given the American 
Negro the leadership in a crusade 
for a greater freedom for all men. 
Full freedom for the Negro and the 
ultimate realization of human ;ights 
for all people are inextricably linked- 
The triumph of American Democracy 
in every pnause of American life will 
give such impetus to the world-wide 
movement for human rights that 
victory will be inevitable. 


Freedom demands a price of all 
who would possess her. Freedom is 
not a gift but a “Pearl of great 
price.” We, the Negro citizens of 
this day of social change must be 
willing to pay the price of industry. 
independence, and integrity. We 
must lay aside the love of ease, the 
mad chase of pleasure, indifference 
toward excellence in workmanship. 
We must fit ourselves to stand in the 
vanguard of civilization in its finest 
hour—the hour of greater freedom 
for all mankind. 

Our role is that of the soldier in 
Freedom’s Army. For a_ victorious 
conquest our armor must be of the 
best. The sixth chapter of Ephesians 
gives a resume of the armor that in- 
sures victorv in this crusade. 

In this day of conflicting ideolo- 
gies, the “girdle of Truth” is a 
soldier’s best protection. The truth 
that makes men free must be heara 
in every aspect of life. Rooker T. 
Washington proclaimed the economic 
truth that the Nezro must seek and 
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find economic security as a funda- 
tion for first class citizenship. Walter 
White placed his genius upon the 
altar of the political truth that “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
are the inalienable rights of all men. 
Thurgood Marshall’s legal acumen 
has uprooted every legal sham up- 
holding the false doctrine of racial 
inferiority. We, the average citi- 
zens, in every community, must speak 
the truth fearlessly and uncompro- 
misingly. 

Our feet must be shod with the 
“sandals of peace.” The greater 
freedom we pray, work and die fer 
is not the freedom of war, but the 
freedom of peace. The “sandals of 
peace” will unite our might to such 
proportions that our demands for the 
inalienable rights of a citizen will 
be accorded. The “Sandals of 
peace” will convey us across the 
chasm of racial strife and group 
hatreds. _Our crusade must be one 
for the greater freedom of brother- 
hood, and cooperative community 
life. 

The fierce threat of the enemies 
of human freedom in our day can 
be turned aside by the indestructi- 
ble “breastplate of righteousness.” 
The power of the atomic and hvdro- 
gen bomb cannot be overcome with 
greater inventions designed for the 
destruction of man. These instru- 
ments of annihilation can le ren- 
dered powerless by the forces of 
righteousness. Righteousness in our 
national life, our commrnity life, 
our family life. May we all rejoice 
in the spiritual revolution sweeping 
our land; for this rising tide of 
righteousness will destroy the evils 
that enslave the human mind and 
imprison the spirit of freedom. 

No battle was ever won without! 
the “shield of faith.” Our ancestors 
had faith to lift their eyes above their 
chains and see a day of greater free- 
dom for their children. We. too, 
may in this community where we live 
see and work for a day—-not far 
distant—when our children mov en- 
joy every cultural, educational, civic. 
and occupational advantage open to 
any other group. Our faith must be 
unwavering: our work unfaltering; 
our vision unclouded, for the greater 


freedom will be ours. 

Lest we perish in this crusade our 
heads must be encased in the “helmet 
of salvation.” The saving infiuence 
of Christian ideels must he deep 
within us. The strength and fervor 
of the spiritual life of our ancestors 
gave them the power to write a 
record of progress unparallicled by 
any people. We must keep alive the 
religious vitality bequeathed us by 
praying fathers and mothers. Let us 
never forget that “the pravers of the 
righteous availeth much.” 

Finally, in this crusade for the 
greater freedom, we must grasp the 
sword of the spirit which is the word 
of God.” In these days of destiny, 
as we stand on the threshold of full 


freedom, world peace, and brother- 


hood, let us study and abide faith- 
fully by the word of God. God is the 
answer to the problem of race rela- 
tions, world peace, and the threat of 
communism. Today is the day of 
decision. In the crusade for the 
greater freedom, we must choose 
sides, 

“Once to every man and naticn, 
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Comes the iaoment to decide, 

In_the strife of truth with falsel.ood, 

For the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God's New 
Messiah, 

Offering each the bloom or blight; 

And the choice goes by forever, 

Twixt that darkness and that light.” 


CELEBRATIONS: 


State of California 
Governor’s Office 
Sacramento, California 
February 2, 1955 

The contributions of men and 
women of Negro ancestry to the 
devlopment of our R»public have 
been significant. During recent 
years, there has been an enlightened 
effort to encourage broader under- 
standing and sympathetic recognition 
of the role of these Americans in the 
formation and maintenance of many 
of our most cherished traditions. 

It has been estmated that at least 
3,000 Negroes saw service in the 
colonial armies during the American 
Revolution. Crispus Attucks of the 
Boston Massacre, Peter Salem at 


Left to right: Dr. H. Claude Hudson, President Broadway Federal Savings and 
Loan Association; Miss Mae Tokunaga, senior at Polytechnic High School, win- 
ner in the Oratorical Contest; Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, President and Founder of 
Our Authors Study Club, the Los Angeles Branch of the A.S.N.L.H.; Mr. 
Richard R. Wright, 111, manager, Broadway Federal Savings & Loan Association. 
The Broadway Federal Savings and Loan Association gave the $100 Scholarship 


in behalf of Our Authors Study Club to the winner. 


Miss Dorothy Vernon 


a; & Los Angeles City College :won the second prize, and Miss Sharon 
en 
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don, Los Angeles City College won the third prize. There were nine 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK IN CALIFORNIA-]|} 


Bunker Hill, Austin Dabney of 
Georgia and several others are 
prominently mentioned in histories 
of the war for our national independ- 
ence. eDspite the fact that during 
the earliest years of the United States 
the vast majority of Negroes were 
held in bondage, such people as the 
poetess Phillis Wheatley, the edu- 
cator John Chavis, and the astrono- 
mer Benjamin Banneker were recog- 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK PROCLAMATION—Left to right: 


ALABAMA 


nized as cultural leaders of their 
day. 

With such precedents, descendants 
of many Negro nations have proven 
themselves outstanding in science 
and the arts; in law, politics and 
diplomacy; in war and in peace, in 
fact, in nearly every phase of eco- 
nomic and cultural life of our coun- 
try. 

To assist in advancing mutual 


Mayor Norris 


Poulson, of Los Angeles; Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, President-Founder of Our 
Authors Study Club, the Los Angeles Branch of The Association, and Mr. 
Richard R. Wright, III, manager of the Broadway Federal Savings and Loan 


Association. 


| 
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respect among all Americans based 
on knowledge and understanding, the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History again this year, is 
sponsoring the observance of Febru- 
ary 13 to 20 as National Negro 
History Week. It is my hope that 
Californians everywhere will join in 
giving this program appropriate 
recognition and the fullest possible 
support so that the ideals of human 
liberty and individual dignity, se 
important in our heritage, may be 
given added strength. 

SIGNED: 

Goodwin J. Knight 

Governor of Califorina 


Government of the 
District of Columbia 
Executive Offices 
Washington 4, D. C. 
“NEGRO HISTORY WEEK” 
February 13 to 20, 1955 
BY THE COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WHEREAS, the Negro has, for 
many generations, made substantial 
contributions to human progress in 
the fields of economic devlopment, 
science, music, literature, law, and 
many others; and 


WHEREAS, research into the his- 
tory of the Negro race and a proper 
recording, dissemination, and teach- 
ing of this history is necessary in 
order that the Negro may have the 
benefits of his fine traditions and 


Negro History Week display, East Highland High School, Sylacauga, Alabama, Mrs. M. I. Davis, teacher. 
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heritage; and 

WHEREAS, the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 
since its organization in September 
1915, has taken a leading educa- 
tional role in better acquainting all 
Americans with the magnificent his- 
tory of the Negro people; and 

WHEREAS, there has been set 
aside each year since 1926 a certain 
week during which attention is 
focused upon the Negro and his his- 
tory, and stimulation is given to the 
general improvement of human re- 
lations: 

NOW, THEREFORE, WE, THE 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, do hereby 


Bulletin Editor Albert N. D. Brooks addresses Negro History Week audience. 
Randall Junior High School in Washington, D, C. 


proclaim the week of Februray 13 to 
20, 1955 as “NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK” in the city of Washington, 
and during this period the special 
attention of all our citizens is invited 
to the achievments of the Negro and 
his contributions to the well-being of 
all races, to the end that we may all 
be made more aware of our basic 
principles of democracy. 

Signed: 

Samuel Spencer 

Renah F. Camalier 

Thomas A. Lane 

COMMISSIONERS OF THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

February 10, 1955. 

District of 
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FIRST OFFICIAL PROCLAMATION IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Columbia Seal 


EMPIRE STATE: 
PROCLAMATION 


State of New York 
Executive Chamber 
Albany 


In the brief space of less than 100 
years, Negroes have advanced from 
the bondage of slavery to positions 
of great influence and respect. Over- 
coming tremendous obstacles, they 
have made important cultural, 
scientific and economic contributions 
to this conutry and to the world. 

The progress and the accomplish- 


At right is Principal Ernest S. Jenkyns of 
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ments of America’s fifteen million 
citizens of Negro descent is a source 
of pride to us all. We can be thank- 
ful that opportunities for advance- 
ment of Negroes are increasing and 
that the obstacles are lessening with 
each passing day. 

Our Nation’s present position of 
leadership in the world has been 
achieved through mingling the varied 
gifts of people from all racial and 
religous backgrounds. The study 
of the historic roots of each group 
ads to an appreciation of the contri- 
butions each can make and lights the 
way to greater unity and progress in 
ihe future. 

Now, therefore, I Averell Harri- 
man, Governor of the State of New 
York, do hereby proclaim the period 


of February 13-20, as 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
and urge the people of the State of 
New York to join in appropriate 
observance. 

Given under my hand and the 
Privy Seal of the State at the Capitol 
in the City of Albany this Eighth 
day of February in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-five. 

Signed: 
Averell Harriman 
By the Governor: 
Jonathan B. Bingham 
(Signed) Jonathan B. Bngham 
Secretary to the Governor 
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Segregation Curtain 


(Continued from Back Page) 
“boy,” the white people then called 


him “uncle.” In this town there were 
Negroes who would not assume the 
traditional role of “uncle.” They 
had served in the armed forces, been 
away to school, or worked in the 
larger cities, both in the North and 
in the South. These Negroes were 
progressive and courageous in spite 
of the odds against them. They were 
the craftsmen, owners of business 
establishments, the teachers, com- 
munity leaders, and at times the 
voters. 

Unfortunately, many Negroes in 
the tenant farm area follow the 
“segregation line.” They will work 
for white people under conditions 
bordering on slavery, but they will 


Ch 


Choral group from Garnet Patterson Junior High School participates in a Negro History Week program at the Randall 
Junior High School in Washington, D. C. 
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not work for other Negroes, even for 
higher wages. They live in groups 
of dilapidated dwellings that are 
locally called “quarters.” (From the 
appearance of these dwellings, they 
could be actually some of the same 
slave quarters that existed prior to 
the Civil War.) These Negroes, 
who are ignorant of or who have lost 
hope for a better life, live in filth 
and corruption. They seek a mini- 
mum of security and happiness by 
following the “segregation line.” 
Fortunately, the number of these 
“collaborators” is reduced with each 
new crop of school children; but, 
unfortunately, in this town, there was 
no enforcement of a compulsory 
education law. All children did not 
attend school. 


The enlightened Negroes of the 


town were supporting the N.A.A.C.P. 
and other racial programs. The 
school teachers marched in a body to 
the polls on last election day and 
defeated a Negro-hater. They were 
vouched for as voters by a liberal 
white official, who lost his job after 
he sponsored these teachers as voters. 

In sp#e of the pressures, the 
enlightened Negroes are making 
progress, and they are awaiting 
hopefully the outcome of the strug- 
gle of the “free world,” burdened by 
racial bigots, to promote lasting world 
peace. These Negroes talk freely of 
the Constitution of the United States 
and of the Bandung Conference. It 
is with a sort of Condescension that 
they watch the segregationists squirm 
in their maneuvering to defy the 
Constitution and Government of the 
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United States. 

Individual Negroes are making 
progress in all parts of the South. 
School teachers play a big part in 
this progress. Modern school build- 
ings attended by Negro children and 
taught by well-prepared Negro 
teachers are to be found both in 
cities and towns in Florida. Good 
teachers are to be found even in 
some rural areas where school build- 
ings are sub-standard. One school 
in a tenant--farming area, about 10 
miles or more from a small Florida 
town, was a relic of the past, so far 
as building and facilities were con- 
cerned. The teacher on the other 
hand, seemed to be quite competent 
and apparently well-paid. The 
school-community relations of this 
teacher concerned the adjustment of 


Participants in the Natchez College (Miss.) Negro History Week Celebration. 
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Negro children and their parents to 
conditions of modern-day slavery. 

Back in a grove of trees hanging 
with spanish moss was a two-room 
frame school house with an outdoor 
wooden toilet a little further back in 
the trees. At 3:30 the pupils were 
performing their janitorial services 
and were waiting until 4 o’clock, so 
that they could ride home with the 
teacher ,on this stormy afternoon. 
There was no school bus to take them 
home and some of them lived as far 
as three miles distant. The teacher 
always took them home when the 
weather was inclement. 

The teacher of this rural school 
had only 12 pupils. The number 
had dwindled each year recently. 
Only last year a father had pulled 
his ten children out of that school 
and moved away from the tenant 
farm. He had been more fortunate 
than some of his neighbors. He and 
his family made a net profit of 
$4).00 for a year’s work. Most of 
his neighbors had ended up owing 
the landlord money. 

In order to understand how it is 
possible for a man and his family 
to live practically in slavery in this 
day and age, it is necessary to know 
how the landlord’s wife keeps th- 
books for the tenant farmers. First, 
rent is charged for wooden shacks 
called “quarters.” These have large 
openings for windows with solid 
wooden covers. ‘There is no glass 
in windows, in fact, there are no 
sanitary conveniences anywhere in 
the shack. 

The next charge against the tenant 
farmer is for “white bacon” and 
corn meal, which the landlord sup- 
plies weekly throughout the year. 
This fare is supplemented by the 
tenant farmer’s own garden products. 
poultry and even milk, in the case 
of some of the more enterprising 
tenant farmers. 

All expenses related to growing 
the money crop and preparing it for 
market come out of money which 
the crop brings when it is sold. 
Thus, seed, fertilizer, ginning, and 
the like, come out of the gross to 
be divided between the landlord and 


the tenant. It is not surprising, 


therefore, when, after a good year 
and a good crop that sold for over 


$2,000.00, the tenant farmer with the 
ten children received a net profit of 
$40.00 for the year’s work. He 


was lucky. Others ended the year 
owing the landlord various amounts 
of money. 

How could the teacher in this area 
serve the needs of these people? 
She had to be careful how she gave 
advice if she wished to keep a job 
that she needed. She dared not 
keep separate books for them; be- 
cause she felt some weak persons 
would tell the landlord that the 
school teacher said his wife’s figures 
were wrong. She could teach them, 
however, about contracts and agree- 
ments related to land tenure, and 
about simple weekly chargs for 
various items that could be totaled 
and kept for the 52 weeks of the 
year. This she was doing. 

The teacher was painting a picture 
of higher standards of living that 
people who worked as hard as the 
tenant farmers did should enjoy. 
They had only to acquire education 
and the courage to change the con- 
ditions affecting their lives. This 
they were doing. The Negroes were 
forsaking the tenant farms. Their 
children first emptied one room of 
the two-room wooden school. Then 
the number in the remaining room 
dwindled to twelve. Here was a 
missionary in the wilderness. 
Hate-Group States 

With professional _hate-groups 
active in all parts of the United 
States, it might seem unfair to single 
out one particular area as the seat 
of the festering sore in American 
democracy. It might seem, also, 
that the open and honest expression 
of racial hate is, in the long run, 
less dangerous than the subtle 
economic and social restrictions ar- 
ranged for minority groups by pro- 
fessed liberals. It is fascinating, 
nevertheless, to go into the heart of 
the area of professed racial hatred 
to see how the lives of people are 
affected. 

It is in the South that the beliefs 
in so-called “white supremacy” and 
the “inferiority of Negroes” can be 
studied in raw form. It is here that 
the beliefs are expressed openly 
and are given as reasons for patterns 
of segregation. It is here that the 
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myth of “white superiority” must be 
exposed, if all of the United States 
is to turn from prejudice and segre- 
gation to true democracy. 

Prejudice and segregation in the 
South are problems of ignorance and 
conflicting ideals. The traditional 
politician has played upon the ignor- 
ance of a controlled electorate to pit 

e ideals of the nation against what 
has been pictured as the best interests 
of the state. By skillful moves, the 
white people of the South limit the 
number of Negro voters in such a 
way as to retain control of all areas 
of state government, even in local- 
ities where Negroes are in the 
majority. State governments in the 
South have not provided the type of 
education that will promote racial 
understanding, but rather have pro- | 
vided education to support “states’ 
rights” ideas. The problem is both 
legal and educational, since the con- 
trol of the electorate for the purpose 
of maintaining “white supremacy” 
is a part of the “states’ rights” pro- 
gram to defy the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It is not a matter of whether or 
not the white people or the Negroes 
of the South are better or worse as 
individuals than white people and 
Negroes in other areas, it is @ 
question of how to separate other- 
wise good-hearted individuals from 
the control of hate groups that use 
hate and fear to subvert the princi- 
ples of American democracy. In 
this respect the South differs from 
the rest of the country. There is 
nothing subtle about it. Hate groups 
control the state governments, and 
States in matters related to racial in- 
tegration and equality of opportunity. 
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The Adventures of 
Freckie and Taddy 


By Jessie H. Roy 
Freckie sat on the side of the pond 


and admired his new green coat and 
his shining white vest. He thought 
he looked very fine. And indeed he 
did. Just a few days before, he had 
been a queer-looking tadpole, push- 
ing himself along through the water 
with the help of the funny tail which 
he had since lost. Now he was no 
longer an ugly tadpole, but a hand- 
some young frog. 

The warm spring air made Freckie 
feel so good that he began to sing in 
a cracked sort of voice as he 'ooked 
all around him. He was glad he no 
longer had to stay in the water any 
more than he wished to. Now he 
could get about on the land, too. 

“I think I'll go for a watk right 
now,” he said to himself, “and see 
what is going on in the world.” 

So Freckie hopped along a path 
which led through a covl, shady 
park. He had not gone far when 
he noticed a little animal much like 
himself hopping toward him. 

“What in the world has happened 
to him?” Freckie wondered as the 
stranger came nearer and nearer. 
When he was near enough, Freckie 
called, “Hello, there! How did you 
get so dirty?” 

Of course he would never have 
asked such a question of a stranger 
if he had been a litthe older and had 
learned better. 

The strange little animai stopped 
and stared ai Freckie. Then he 
drew himself up and puffed himself 
out until he looked like a tiny brown 
balloon without a string. 

“What do you mean by saying 
that I am dirty?” he shouted angrily. 
_“T'll have you know that I am just 
as clean as you are. I have always 
had the pretty brown coat I am wear- 
ing. Just because my coat is not 
green like yours, it doesn’t have to 
be dirty. Only a silly frog is green.” 

“Oh,” said Freckie, “then you are 
not a frog?” 

“Certainly not,” answered the lit- 


tle animal. “I am a toad. My nam: 
is Taddy. I left the wate: when I 
was quite young, and only go back 
to it once in a while. I am on my 
way to the pond now to get a drink. 
Then I shall go home and go to 
sleep.” 

“Go to sleep?” asked Freckie, “on 
a beautiful day ilke this? I am just 
on my way to see what I can see.” 

“But you have been sleep'ng at 
least part of the night, while I have 
been eating.” 

“Eating? All 
Freckie in surprise. 

“Sure,” answered Taddy. We 
toads like to eat the insects that live 
in gardens, and we find the best ones 
at night. 

“Well, Good-bye,” he -alled. “I 
am getting sleepy now.” And he 
started hopping toward the pond 
again. 

“Good-bye!” shouted Freckie after 
him. “It has been nice meeting you. 
“Yes, we... .” began Taddy. 

But before he could finish what 
he started to say the two new friends 
heard a dreadful noise. That is, it 
was dreadful to them, but it was 
really a very enjoyable noise be- 
cause it came from the skipping feet 
and laughing voices of a little boy 
and a little girl who were looking 
for early spring flowers. 

“Oh, look, Betty!” cried Bobby, 
the little boy as he spied Freckie and 
Taddy. 

“Aren't they cute?” exclaimed 
Betty, “Let’s take them home and 
keep them in the back yard,” she 
added. 

“All right,” Bobby agreed as he 
started after the two frightened 
animals. 

Freckie began hopping away as 
fast as he could, but Bobby caught 
him and held him gently between 
his fingers. Freckie wiggled and 
wiggled, but he could not gt away. 
Soon Bobby popped him into a shoe- 
box which the children had brought 
along to put wood violets in. How 
frightened Freckie was! He cronched 
in one corner of the box and won- 
dered what would happen next. 


night?” asked 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Taddy did not run. He stood very 
still and puffed himself out while his 
brown coat took on the coloring of 
the earth around him. Still, he 
could not hide from the sharp eyes 
of the children. Bobby picked him 
up in spite of the sticky liquid which 
had covered his body. Toads always 
cover themselves with this sticky, 
disagreeable wetness when they are 
angry or frightened. And_ poor 
Taddy was frightened almost to 
death. 

Neither he nor Freckie said any- 
thing to each other as they felt them- 
selves being carried along to an 
entirely new life. 

“What will happen to us now?” 
each one wondered. 

They did not have long to wonder, 
for they soon found themselves in a 
large backyard full of flowers and 
trees. Other animals lived there, 
too. There was a fish pond in which 
lived a family of goldfish and in 
which grew beautiful water lillies 
with wide, flat leaves like huge 
saucers. There was a sleepy old 
turtle asleep on a rock in the middle 
of the pond, and around him, be- 
tween him and the fish, was a cage 
made of fine wire. Through this, 
the water could come, but not the 
iish. 

The turtle stuck his neck out and 
looked at the children as they came 
dancing in at the gate. Sit that 
nothing was coming to harm him, 
the turtle pulled in his head and 
started to go to sleep. But out 
popped his head again as Bobby 
placed Freckie on a lily pad and 
Taddy in a corner near the fence. 

“Well, weil, Company,” mumbled 
Sleepy, Slow Old Turtle. Then he 
pulled in his head once more, and 
this time, he did go to sleep. 

Freckie sat very still for a long 
time. He looked down at the gold 
fish and wond:red if they would bite 
him if he should jump into the water 
to find a piace to hide. After awhile, 
he decided to risk being bitten. 

“They don’t seem to be paying 
any attention to me now,” he 
thought. 

So, down into the cool, clear 
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water Freckie plunged. Hz: fownd a 
spot where the mud was soft and 
oozy. Here he hid himself and 
tried to think. Soon, he ventured 
a little way from his hiding place. 
The fish swam very near him but 
they did not notice him. Freckie 
felt better and began to swim about 
in the pond. In no time at all, he 
felt quite at home and quite happy. 

He swam until he grew tured and 
hungry. Then he climbed up on a 
lily pad near the turtle’s cage to 
rest and to look for flies. 

“Hello,” said Sleepy, Slow Old 
Mr. Turtle; and Freckie almost fell 
into the pond again. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, my 
Friend,” laughed the turtle. “Sit 
and talk awhile. I am glad to have 
company, and I am sure you will 
like it here.” 

“Thank you,” replied Freckie. 
You startled me at first. 1 did not 
know that anyone lived in the pond 
but the fish and me. But why are 
you in a tank all by yourself?” 

“IT have been here for a long 
time,” said the turtle. The children 
brought me here about this time last 
year.” 

He did not answer Freckie’s 
question about the tank. He simply 
looked longingly at the fish. 

“Then it is safe to live here. I 
am glad of that,” remarked Freckie. 
“But what about those fish. T hope 
they don’t like frog’s legs for dinner. 

“Ha! Ha!“ laughed Sleepy. Slow 
Old Turtle. “The children always 
feed them and sometimes they catch 
water bugs. That is all they eat.” 
And he looked hungrily «! the fish 
again. 

Freckie was so glad to Jearn that 
the fish would not hurt him that he 
wanted to sing, but just then a fat 
fly came zooming by and he forgot 
about everything else. 

While Freckie was becoming ac- 
quainted with his new hore, Taddy 
was recting. He was so sleepy and so 
worn out from his great experience 
that he merely dug a hole in the soft 
earth under the fence and went to 
sleep. When he awoke. the sun was 
low in the sky. and Taddv was a 
hungrv little toad: so, out he came 
from his snug hole and began to 
look for bugs. He found several 


good, fat ones, and when he had 
eaten, he felt much better. 

“I wonder where Friend Frog is?” 
he thought to himself. “I'll hop 
over to the pond and see ii he is all 
right.” 

Taddy had not hopped very far 
when he spied Freckie leaping toward 
him. . 

“Hello!” called Freckie. “I was 
just coming to tell you what a fine 
new home we have here.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” said Taddy. 
“Now I can just eat and grow fat. 
There is plenty of food al! around. 
I have already had a good breakfast. 
Now I shall look for some iunch.” 
Off he hopped with Freckie beside 
him. 

“You funny Fellow,” said Freckie. 
“You are just eating lunch while I 
am getting ready for bed. I think 
I'll sing a few songs, though, hefore 
I go to sleep. Good night.” 

“Good night,” replied Taddy. 
And the two friends parted after an 
exciting day. 

In the weeks that followed, 
Freckie and Taddy became right at 
home in the big backyard. They 
even met Frisky, Noisy Puppy Dog 
and Sly, Slinky Kitty Cat, two other 
pets of Beity’s and Bobby’s. Taddy 
never forgot his first meeting with 
Puppy Dog. That noisy little thing 
first thing he did was to run right up 
to Taddy and Sniff him with his 
cold, black nose. 

Poor Taddy was too frightened to 
move. He just puffed himself out 
and covered himself with the sticky 
wetness he always used to protect 
himself. Puppy Dog did not like 
this gooy stuff on his nose and hastily 
backed away from Taddy. 

“Yipe! Yipe!” he cried «s he 
wiped his nose with his paws. After 
that, Puppy Dog always kept a good 
distance away from Taddy. 

Of course, Freckie had had no 
trouble getting away from Puppy 
Dog. He had simply to hop upon a 
lily pad and float across the pond out 
of reach. 

Freckie and Taddy soon found, 
however, that Slv, Slinky Kitty Cat 
was more to be feared than Puppy 
Dog because she sneaked up on you 
when you least expected her to. It 
wasn’t that Kitty Cat was naughty. 
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She didn’t mean to be sly or slinky, 
but it was just her way. Cats all 
over the world are like that from 
the mighty lion down to the tiniest 
little kitty you ever saw . 

All of them depend for their food 
upon the habit of moving noiseless- 
ly. Imagine a little mouse’s being 
caught by such a blustery fellow as 
Puppy Dog! Anyone could hear 
him coming a long way off. 

But it was different with Kitty 
Cat. One day, as Freckie was doz- 
ing beside the pond, he had awak- 
ened to find Kitty Cat’s soft paw on 
his head. Freckie was so scared 
that he must have jumped three feet 
into the air. At the same time, he 
made such a loud, croaking noise 
that Kitty Cat’s tail stood straight 
up from fright. 

“Meow!” she cried and away she 
ran to the house. She felt better 
when Betty took her up in ber arms 
and stroked her fur. Soon Kitty 
Cat had forgotten her fears and was 
bubbling and boiling like a ,ittle tea 
kettle. She never went near Freckie 
any more. And this, of course, 
pleased that young frog very much. 

Soon the warm, pleasant days of 
spring melted into the hot, lazy days 
of summer; and all the backyard 
folk were looking for cool, shady 
spots. Taddy looked for a summer 
home under some brushes. He had 
just found one when a big, fat bug 
buzzed by. Of Course, Taddv’s long 
tongue was after it at once. But how 
surprised he was to find his tongue 
caught in something very queer, and 
the bug he was after ,also caught in 
the same thing. Taddy had never 
anything like this before. The more 
he pulled, the tighter the odd thing 
held him until he looked into the 
beady eyes of a huge garden spider. 

Then poor Taddy did become 
terrified. He gave one great. big 
vank, and freed himseli. Mrs. 
Spider seemed very disappointed, for 
she jumped up and down i» the 
middle of her silken web sc fast that 
she almost shook it loose from the 
bushes where she had hung it. But 
when she found that Taddv had 
really escaped, she turned her 
attention to the unfortunate bug 
which was still held fast. 

All summer, Mrs. Spider, dressed 
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in a dark velvet gown, trimmed on 
either side with stripes of varying 
shades of pink and orange, helped 
Taddy keep harmful insects out of 
the backyard. She didn’t know that 
she was doing this. All she was 
thinking of was food to eat. All 
Taddy was thinking of was how to 
get food for himself and keep out of 
Mrs. Spider's way. 

Taddy surely found enough to eat. 
He found so much that bis brown 
coat began to feel a little too tight. 
It became tighter and tighter every 
day until, at last, Taddy could hardly 
hop, he felt so uncomfortabie. 

One day, he hopped over to the 
edge of the pond to look for his 
friend whom he found trying to twist 
his head around so that he could see 
his back. 

“What in the world are you do- 
ing?” asked Taddy. 

“Seems as though I am about to 
burst out of my coat,” answered 
Freckie. “I can hardly breathe.” 

“Ha; Ha!” laughed Taddvy. “So 
you need some new clothes, too?” 

“Yes,” replied Freckie. “I see 
that you do, too. Let’s sit right here 
and pull these old coats off.” 

And so they did. Over .heir heads 
came the old coats, and there under- 
neath them were shining new ones. 
They were just like the old ones in 
color and stvle because animals do 
not change the stvle of their clothes: 
they seem very satisfied with them 
as they ar>. But Freckie and Taddy 
felt ever so much more comiortable. 

“Now, that’s better,” said Freckie 
as he and Taddy both took a good 
deep breath. Soon the two friends 
were busy eating again and growing 
fatter. 

Then one day, a warning came 
to the backyard—a warning of cold 
days to come. North Wind brought 
it on his icy breath. Noisv Puppy 
Dog and Kittv Cat heard it first and 
began stayinz in the house beside the 
open fire. Sleepy, Slow Olid Turtle 
heard it, too, and stayed on his rock 
in the warm sun as long as he could 


each day. If Freckie and Taddy 
heard it, they seemed to pay no 
attention. 


By the time they noticed what was 
going on, Mrs. Snider had hung a 
brown satin bag of eggs on the fence 


and disappeared. Betty had put the 
goldfish into a bowl and taken them 
into the house; and most of the flies 
and bugs had gone away. 

“Why it is time for us to go to 
bed for the winter,” said Freckie. 

“So it is,” answered Taddy. “I 
thought the bugs were getting very 
scarce. Well, Good-bye until next 
spring.” 

“So long,” said Freckie. And the 
two hopped away from each other. 

Taddy made a warm bed under a 
rock, and Freckie started for the 
soft mud under the pond. But be- 
fore he went to bed, he swam over to 
tell the turtle good night. That wise 
old fellow was nowhere to be seen, 
however. He was already fast asleep 
under the mud. 

When they were all dreaming in 
their beds, Mother Nature came 
quietly and covered them over with 
a fluffy warm blanket of snow. 


SINGING VOICES 


Spring is strong and virtuous, 

Broad-sowing, cheerful, plenteous 

Quickening underizath the mould 

Grains beyond the price of gold. 

So deep and large her bounties are 

That one broad, long midsummer 

day 

Shall to the planet overpay 

The ravage of a year of war. 
—Emerson 


To Carter G. Woodson—Historian 
By Georcia Douctas JoHNSON 
The tale of the black man’s grim 

journey 
From slave ships as cattle and thralls 
To the floor of our thundering 
Congress 

Is the epic this writer recalls. 


And he was ordained to indite it 
The sorrows, the triumphs, the pain 
With his name he shall set it and 
seal it 

As empires shall flourish and wane. 


Every mile that the black man has 
traveled 

From the depths to a place near the 
Sun 

Is set down both truly and surely 
For the new race of black men 
begun. 
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Far back in the garden of Eden 
Man’s story began and was told 

A record that runs through the ages 
A legend that never grows old. 


But there were historians ever 

Predestined, prescribed, to record 
The deeds of the vanishing elders 
In the flint of the enduring word. 


Of Christ in the manger, of Blue 
Gallilee, 

Of the Greeks, and the Romans, the 
Tews, 

What would we know of them, where 
would we learn 

Except by indelible truths? 


Of Caesar, and Hannibal, Voltaire 
and Keats 

Of Mendelsohn, Tennyson, Lizst 
How could we have garnered the 
wealth of the past 

Without them, how much had been 
missed ! 


Wherever the story of life has been 
weaved 

There has always been someone to 
place 

The blood-words of history’s flight 
on the page 

For eyes of tomorow to trace. 


How sweet at the cool hour of even- 
in 

To ae at the crest of the hill 

When the birds and cattle are 
homing 

And the world sinks to rest, and is 
still. 


Then to be with the weaver of stories 

As he looks through each palpitant 
age 

Beholding the dark line of marchers 

With the far-seeing eye of the sag>. 


As with smiles and a sign he shall 
gather 

The fruit of this pulsating scroll 

To lay on the world’s sacred altar 

The gift of his heart and his soul. 
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BEHIND THE SEGREGATION CURTAIN 


By Albert N. D. Boooks 


There are modern day slaves in rural 
Florida m this year of 1955. It is not exactly 
involuntary servitude, but people are forced to 
work practically for nothing by the pressure 
of the pattern of segregation. There are 
those too ignorant to know they can do 
something about it and those whw are afraid 
to dispute the “white lady’s figures.” (It 
seemed that it was common practice in this 
part of Florida for the landlord’s wife to keep 
the books of accounts with the tenant farmers, 
and it was understood that a Negro dare not 
dispute a white woman.) On the other hand 
the so-called “uppity” Negroes are leaving the 
Florida tenant farms and “escaping” to the 
progressive southern cities or to the North, 
leaving land lords to become cattle raisers or to 
“scuffle for themselves.”’ Before more details, 
however, general outlines of the whole picture 
should be presented. 

About the same time as Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell was telling the African- 
Asian Conference at Bandung about improved 
racial relations in the United States, the editor 
of the Negro History Bulletin was making a 
study of racial relations on a trip through 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. At least in these states, the ideals 
of American democracy, held up at Bandung 
as the glory of our country by Congressman 
Powell, are questioned. Here democracy re- 
mains on the level of ideals and does not enter 
into the practical considerations of daily life. 

In geneal there is improvement in racial 
conditions in the larger towns and in the cities, 
from Virginia to Florida. In general, too, with 
notable exceptions such as Savanah, Georgia, 
and Miami, Florida, conditions go progressviely 
from better in Virginia and North Carolina 
to worse in Georgia and Florida. 

In all parts of the South, most of the 
improved racial conditions for Negroes have 
been related to the “rush” to bring schoo! 
facilities for Negroes up to the point where 
they might be considered “equal” in the eyes 
of the law. The bargaining by leaders at inter- 
racial conferences has been related, however, 
not only to education, but also to improvements 
in housing and in other areas, with the view to 
making necessary compromises in order to re- 
tain the rigid separation of races. 


Even in the cities, from Virginia to Florida, 
the first impressions are often painful ones. 
Even in progressive cities, like Savannah and 
Miami, the finest homes of Negroes face rut- 
filled dirt streets, many without adequate side- 
walks. Of course this is the pattern through- 
out the South, but the excuse that Negro resi- 
dents cannot afford to share the cost of paving 
the streets surely does not apply in case of the 
owners of Miami homes costing fifty and sixty 
thousands of dollars. The editor visited such 
homes in Miami. 

In all parts of the South, Negroes are 
generally barred from public parks, beaches, 
and resorts maintained by the state. Public 
or private facilities available to Negroes are 
separate and are generally inferior to an 
exaggerated degree. The enforced separation 
and the undesirable conditions stimulate some 
Negroes to create facilities and to enter into 
pursuits that the northern Negro frequently 
neglects. This is on the credit side and will be 
considered later. Except in the large cities, 
however, facilities for Negroes are sub-stand- 
ard and reflect the following focal points on a 
vicious circle: 

1. Living conditions which breed crime, 
filth and disease are commonplace in the 
secton “across the tracks’ where Negroes are 
pushed in most southern communities—the 
worse the living conditions the higher the 
percentage of individual Negroes with un- 
favorable traits of character. 

2. The unfavorable traits of individual 
Negroes are ascribed as traits of character to 
all Negroes; and statistics of crime, filth and 
disease among Negroes are used to justify the 
so-called “truth of inescapable difference” be- 
tween the races. 

3. Prejudice—based on the belief that 
Negroes are inferior—-demands segregating 
the Negro by placing him in the areas where 
conditions breed crime, filth and dsease. Thus 
the vicious circle is completed. 

Tenant Farm Area 

In a small town at the center of a tenant 
farming area in Florida, a Negro was never a 
“man.” To the white people of that town, even 
the most highly regarded male Negro was a 
“boy” until he became old and feeble. When 
the male Negro became too old to be called a 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. - Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

_ In microfilming, it is mecessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
‘chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 160/20 = §, 


Examint “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
lines recorded sharply.and distinctly. Multiply this-number by the reduction facgor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10,0, group are 
novrdistinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x § = 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
fily. 10,0 x 5 = SO-lines per millimeter which are not recorded: satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and $0 lines per millimeter. 

Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations during 
exposure, lack of* critical focus, and ¢xposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 
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